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The Cause of the Economic Crisis 


With all of the news about the economy lately, what’s 
amazing is that no one is talking about the real underly¬ 
ing cause of the economic crisis. All of the talk about 
credit, whether about subprime mortgages, lending 
between banks or more arcane topics like credit debt 
swaps, is actually talk about symptoms, not causes. The 
real cause of the crisis is this: workers are not paid 
enough to buy the goods and services they produce. 

For many years, the economy has kept expanding be¬ 
cause of sustained consumer spending. And what 
money were consumers spending? Only part of it was 
wages. Wages, adjusted for infla¬ 
tion, are about the same now as 
they were in 1973. Productivity, 
however, is much higher. Work¬ 
ers cannot buy the increased 
amount of goods that they pro¬ 
duce - without credit, that is. 


The trillion plus dollars that the 
government is pumping into the 
financial sector has to come from 
somewhere. Whether from taxes, 
redistributed to the elite, or from 
the Fed printing more money, 
thereby fueling inflation, workers 
will have reduced purchasing 
power, making the problem 
worse. 

Reintroducing regulations into the 
financial system won’t help much 


The fact is that without an ever- 
expanding supply of credit in the 
system, the economy would have 
slipped into a prolonged reces¬ 
sion long ago. (In a recession, 
the economy contracts as busi¬ 
nesses cut back on production 
because existing goods and serv¬ 
ices aren’t being bought. Workers are laid off as pro¬ 
duction slows, and wages and benefits are often cut as 
workers compete for fewer jobs.) Instead, credit-based 
spending delayed the recession, and the effects of low 
wages have built up and exploded into the current cri¬ 
sis. 

Because the underlying cause of the crisis is being ig¬ 
nored, the remedies being tried have no chance of 
long-term success. Even if the measures that are being 
taken to free up the credit markets have some success 
(which is possible, but far from certain), the long-term 
effect will be to exacerbate the underlying problem. 



either. If the underlying dynamics 
of the economy were sound, regu¬ 
lations could help prevent those 
dynamics from being hijacked by 
greed or speculation. But the 
underlying dynamics aren’t sound. 

To understand how we got to this 
place, we have to start all the way 
back at the end of the Great 
Depression. We were only able 
to climb out of that depression on 
the back of World War II. By the 


end of that war, the only industri¬ 
alized economy still standing was 
in the United States. For the next 
25 years, without much interna¬ 
tional competition, U.S. businesses 
could afford to pay workers a 
good salary. Unions thrived (rela¬ 
tively speaking), workers’ wages 
grew, and, for the most part, the 
economy hummed along. People 
developed the expectation that 
the next generation would be 
better off than they were. 

Starting in the 1970’s, all that 
changed. Foreign econo¬ 
mies, especially in Western 
Europe and Japan, were re¬ 
built, and, with new plants 
and equipment, were able to 
compete effectively with U.S. 
companies. Economic com¬ 
petition on an international 
scale took on a new and 
increasing intensity. 

At first, the U.S. pursued a 
trade war with Japan, and the 
buy American campaign was 
launched. These were our initial 
efforts to maintain the United 
States’ preeminent position in the 
global economy. In the end, how¬ 
ever, economic competition is 
about one thing, and one thing 
only: profit margins. 

The best way to increase profit 
margins is to depress real wages. 

Continued on page 6 
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The IWW is a union for all 
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Policy 

Stories, letters to the editors, 
and belly-aching can be 
addressed to 
tc-organizer@riseup.net 

Unless otherwise stated, the 
opinions expressed are not 
necessarily the official position 
of the local branch or the union 
as a whole. 

Many of our members are 
engaged in active organizing 
campaigns, and some use an 
alias, occasionally their union 
card number, or Y number. We 
prefer transparency over 
secrecy whenever possible, but 
will always honor requests for 
anonymity. 


Editorial 

As I write this, the US Presidential 
elections are dead ahead of me. 
Were I driving a car, I'd speed up. 
Police batons are in the rear-view 
mirror; we lost them, which is 
perhaps different from 'victory,' 
whatever victory at the RNC 
could have meant. Any time you 
get that many fully-armed and 
outfitted security forces shaking 
in their armored boots because of 
a bunch of unarmed workers, the 
workers are likely to be on the 
right side of things, and something 
powerful of the workers' aims has 
been communicated. 

The RNC demonstrated in physi¬ 
cal fact the normal operating pro¬ 
cedures of the capitalist state. It is 
our urgent task to expose and 
publicize that these procedures 
are much more widespread, effec¬ 
tive, and largely invisible in other 
spheres, like that of economics, 
and to oppose them.We do this 
while maintaining the militancy 
and defense of our rights so ably 
displayed by fellow workers and 
the Anti Capitalist Bloc during the 
convention. 

The normal operating procedures 
of the capitalist state claim that 
the state manages the imaginary 
division between the capitalist 
economic world and the social 
worlds in which we live our lives. 
This line is imaginary because 
there can be no question of truly 
dividing the fellow worker's social 
lives from those they lead more 
than eight hours a day, more than 
5 days a week, when they labor to 
make the bosses rich, and take 
home less value than they pro¬ 
duce. 

In the streets during the RNC, we 
saw the security wings of the capi¬ 
talist state come to the aid of the 
elite civilian leadership of its po¬ 
litical wing.This elite wing is com¬ 
posed by the elites of the civilian 
world: the 'captains of industry,' 
the lobbyists who are 'citizens and 
people, too,' and the planners and 
parasites of the shadow economy, 
the walls of whose Jericho have 
only begun to shake. 


The shaking of those walls are 
perhaps more akin to the hubris 
of the planners of a different story 
of globalization and difference, the 
tower of Babel. In their belief that 
they could build a tower to God, 
the people in that story suffer 
calamity. In the hubris of the capi¬ 
talist's blood thirst and greed, the 
entire national economy is finally, 
perhaps, coming to the end that 
meets all buildings whose founda¬ 
tion has completely rotted. 

Now the state is hollow, and no 
longer even pretends to preserve 
a barrier between financial inter¬ 
ests and the interests of the state. 
Industry reveals how thoroughly it 
pervades and controls the state. 
We are told that the bailouts are 
necessary for 'main street,' but we 
see how one bailout after another 
of the bosses has been used to 
pay off the shareholders, while 
workers continue to get laid off. 
The barbarians have crashed the 
gate, and the looting has begun. 
When the state has finally given 
up the pretense to protect the 
citizens from the industries, the 
technical term for the govern¬ 
ment is fascist. 

By the time this is read, the new 
president of the USA will likely 
have been decided. Should Obama 
be the victor, many on the left will 
be relieved. But we cannot assume 
that any candidate will help us 
achieve our goal: the elimination 
of the wage system.The IWW has 
rejected even involvement, at the 
union level, in 'normal' electoral 
politics. But we also believe that 
what we are seeing now amounts 
to merely the clarification of what 
has long been the case: capitalist 
interests march hand in hand with 
the power of the state.Their un¬ 
ion is strong, but consists of only 
one real relationship: the power 
of calling one's violence legal allied 
with the violence required to take 
more than your share of what 
other people produce. 

Our union is stronger, based on 
our opposition to our shared 
oppressions, and made rich and 

continued on page 5 
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Why the IWW Stays 
Away from Politics 

The Industrial Workers of the World began life as an 
avowedly political organization.That wasn’t what most 
of the founders wanted, but the organization depended 
in the beginning on the money and resources of the 
Socialist Workers Party, and the support of politicians 
like Eugene V. Debs and Daniel De Leon, so they made 
a compromise.The original Preamble declared, 
"Between [the working class and the employing class] a 
struggle must go on until all the toilers come together 
on the political, as well as on the industrial field, and 
take and hold that which they produce by their labor 
through an economic organization of the working class 
without affiliation with any political party." 

It’s a clumsy sen¬ 
tence, drawn by a 
committee, and you 
can tell their hearts 
weren’t really in it. 
Political quarrels 
immediately began 
dividing the union, 
as two socialist 
parties struggled for control, each hoping to use the 
new union as its labor wing. In an effort to defuse the 
conflict, the second convention amended the last sen¬ 
tence of the Preamble to read,“Therefore without en¬ 
dorsing or desiring the endorsement of any political 
party, we unite under the following constitution:....’’ 
This change of wording had about as much effect on 
actual events as most other changes of wording, and 
political conflict continued. 

Finally, at the historic 1908 convention, the organization 
decisively threw politics out of the Preamble and the 
politicians out of the union.Vincent St.John later wrote 
an essay,“The IWW and Political Parties’’, that ex¬ 
plained the thinking at the time.The first point he made 
was this: a little investigation will prove to any worker 
that while the workers are divided on the industrial 
field, it is not possible to unite them on any other field 
to advance a working class program. 

Political unity in the working class is impossible unless 
the workers have achieved industrial unity. But even if 
the working class could unite politically, the Saint went 
on, it would do us no good. Political strength derives 
from economic power, and workers’ parties can be 
powerful only insofar as the workers’ economic or¬ 
ganization is strong. As long as the political system is 
controlled by capital, any laws that the workers’ repre¬ 
sentatives might push through would be nullified when¬ 
ever and wherever capital was strong enough eco¬ 
nomically to enforce its will. 

The only way to counter the economic power of capi¬ 
tal, St.John argued, is through the economic organiza¬ 



tion of workers within industry, 
such that workers can eventually 
stop production except on terms 
acceptable to themselves. 

In modern times, since the decla¬ 
ration that “the personal is politi¬ 
cal,’’ the term “politics’’ has come 
to embrace far more than elec¬ 
tions and legislatures, and there 
have been efforts since St. John’s 
day to use the IWW to further 
various political causes without 
tying it to any specific party. But 
St. John understood that tempta¬ 
tion as well.The advocate of po¬ 
litical action, he wrote, has no 
better argument than “the prohi¬ 
bitionist, the anti-clerical, the 
KKK, or the Knights of Columbus, 
or any other advocate of the 
many schools that claim the 
worker can better his condition 
by their particular policy,’’ for di¬ 
verting the IWW from its single 
focus on building power in the 
workplace. 

-FWJim Crutchfield 

The IWW’s 
Non- 
Electoral 
Purpose 

I write this just a few days from 
the U.S. presidential election.The 
IWW doesn't take a position on 
whom people should vote for, or 
whether or not they should vote 
at all. Some people think that the 
IWW should oppose elections 
altogether, saying that elections 
are a tool of the capitalist class. 

Others think that the IWW 
should support some candidate. 
People are welcome to think ei¬ 
ther of these things. Members of 
the IWW are welcome to try and 
make the organization take a posi¬ 
tion, using our democratic proc¬ 
esses. Right now, though, officially 
the IWW doesn't take any posi¬ 
tion on the elections. 

And in my opinion, it's a strength 
of our organization that we don't 
take any position on elections. For 


one thing, this means our organi¬ 
zation welcomes everyone who 
works for wages, as long as they 
agree to abide by our constitution 
and preamble. If you want to 
struggle against bosses in order to 
improve your life and the lives of 
other workers, you're welcome 
here. 

In the long run, one official goal of 
the IWW is to abolish the wage 
system. Not every member of the 
IWW is required to believe this. It 
takes some workers a while to 
get to this point. It's a process. 
Through discussion, participating 
in actions, and reflection, all of us 
change in the IWW.This is part of 
why we shouldn't take positions 
on elections.We don't need to 
fight about those things, or let 
them divide us.We should build 
relationships based on shared 
experiences in struggle, and use 
those relationships to improve 
ourselves. 

The other reason why the IWW 
shouldn't take a position on elec¬ 
tions is that elections don't have 
much to do with what the overall 
goal of our union should be. Our 
goal in the IWW should be to 
build a powerful organization of 
working class people committed 
to getting more economic power 
in the short term and abolishing 
capitalism in the short term.That 
should be our single purpose.The 
election is neither here nor there 
when it comes to that purpose. 

I say that the IWW should have 
one purpose, but that does not 
mean that nothing else matters. 
Other things matter a lot.The 
thing is, the IWW doesn't have to 
address every important issue. If 
we had more members and more 
power then we might take on 
other issues. IWW members are 
free to belong to other organiza¬ 
tions and work on other goals. 

For instance, in addition to being 
in the IWW, I belong to two po¬ 
litical organizations. I used to be 
active in other causes than build¬ 
ing economic power for workers, 
and when I get more free time I 
plan to be involved those causes 
again. 

-FW Nate Holdren 








In November We 
Remember 

November is a month when the militant labor move¬ 
ment in the U.S. has lost many dedicated organizers to 
violence at the hands of the bosses and politicians.The 
IWW owes much of its tradition of solidarity and di¬ 
rect action to the “Chicago idea” forged in the May 
1886 general strike for the eight hour day that cost five 
organizers their lives and gave rise to the international 
labor holiday of Mayday. In November 1887, eight anar¬ 
chists were convicted of murder after a bomb ex¬ 


tant workers and radicals. How¬ 
ever, November has long been 
observed as a month of remem¬ 
brance and reflection in the labor 
movement. It is a time for us to 
learn from the history of the 
struggles we carry on in the pre¬ 
sent, to draw strength from their 
legacies, and to appreciate the 
sacrifices we have all made to 
make the world a better place for 
working people. November is a 
month to celebrate the innumer¬ 
able gains we have won through 
struggle but also to heal and sup- 


ploded and killed a few policemen as they were break- port one another as we move 
ing up a peaceful meeting of striking workers.The gov- forward, 
ernment never demonstrated that the 
accused had anything to do with the 
bomb; four of them were executed for 
their ideas and successful labor organiz- 
ing.The martyrs of Chicago were unre¬ 
pentant radical workers who stuck to 
their convictions in the face of brutal 
state repression. 

Perhaps the most well-known wobbly of 
all time, Joe Hill, was also executed in 
November. Hill was a talented song¬ 
writer and artist who wrote many of the 
beloved labor tunes still sung on picket 
lines today. Page through the Little (or 
Big) Red Songbook and you will find many 
Joe Hill classics including “the Preacher 
and the Slave,” “Casey Jones,’’“Mr.Block,” 
and “There is Power in a Union.” Joe Hill 
was framed for murder in Utah and exe¬ 
cuted in November 1915. It is from Hill 
that we get the simple but inspiring words 
“Don’t mourn-organize.” 


Red November, black November, 
Bleak November, black and red. 
Hallowed month of labor’s martyrs, 
Labor’s heroes, labor’s dead. 

Labor’s wrath and hope and sorrow, 
Red the promise, black the threat, 
Who are we not to remember? 
Who are we to dare forget? 

Black and red the colors blended, 
Black and red the pledge we made, 
Red until the fight is ended, 

Black until the debt is paid. 


The following year several Wobblies were shot and 
killed by police while on their way to support strik¬ 
ing workers in Everett,Washington. The IWW had 
chartered a boat bringing strike relief but the police 
opened fire on the boat before they even had a 
chance to come ashore. Just before firing on the 
Wobblies, the sheriff had demanded to speak to the 
leader of the group. In true IWW fashion, they re¬ 
sounded in unison “we are all leaders.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, such a statement was too dangerous for the 
bosses and the state to tolerate and five wobblies 
lost their lives in the hail of gunfire that followed. 

In 1919 young Wesley Everest was castrated and 
murdered by a mob of right-wing vigilantes while 
attempting to defend an IWW union hall from at¬ 
tack in Centralia, Washington on the first Armistice 
Day. Everest was a logger and one of several IWW 
members killed by this patriotic parade. 

These are some of the dramatic stories of violent 
repression faced by Wobblies and other radical 
workers in the month of November. Sadly, Novem¬ 
ber is not unique in its legacy of repression of mili- 


Join the Industrial Workers of the 
World (I.W.W.) Twin Cities Gen¬ 
eral Membership Branch for our 

2nd Annual 

Red November/ 
Black November 

Fall Feast. 

We remember and celebrate the 
achievements and sacrifices of the 
last year of organizing together— 
and gather strength for the strug¬ 
gles ahead. 

Saturday, November 22nd, 2008 
Dinner at 6 PM, Program at 7 PM 
Walker Community Church at 
3 104 16th Ave S, Mpls, MN 55407 

$10 Adults and $5 Kids 


Feeling the 
Squeeze at 
Starbucks 

For the past year, there has been a 
steady stream of apocalyptic- 
sounding headlines on the front 
page of the NewYorkTimes. From 
the foreclosure crisis, to the sub¬ 
sequent financial crisis, to the 
falling value of the dollar, to the 
increased cost of food and gas, it’s 
no longer news to anyone that 
the US economy isn’t doing so 
well. 

This has had particular ramifica¬ 
tions for Starbucks. In fact, How¬ 
ard Schultz reclaimed his title as 
CEO to implement a “Transfor¬ 
mation Agenda” aimed to head-off 
the effects of slowing economic 
growth, or so they told the all- 
powerful investors. 

Those of us behind the counter 
have our own take on this plan. 
Schultz’s antidote to declining 
“Units Sold Daily” and customer 
traffic has been to cut costs, close 
stores, and increase the workload 
on already overburdened and 
underpaid store-level workers. 

Here are the highlights of 
Schultz’s plan to save Starbucks 
profit margins, as well as their 
consequences for workers: 

—Brewing coffee every half 
hour= MORE WORK 
—Vivanno beverages, twice 
blended= MOREWORK 
—Making Oatmeal= MORE 
WORK 

—Shots went from 13-15 sec¬ 
onds to 17-19 seconds= MORE 
WORK 

—Making Protein beverages= 
MOREWORK 

—Stores closures, putting Part¬ 
ners out of work, and nearly 
doubling the traffic in some 
stores that have remained open= 
MOREWORK 

—Stricter transfer procedures, 
more rules to follow^ more 
power for management^ MORE 
WORK 
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Now don't get me wrong, I understand what Starbucks 
is doing.They’re getting any dollar they can by meeting 
consumer needs, (or ‘wants,’ rather.) But making pro¬ 
tein beverages, protein lattes to be specific, brewing 
coffee every half hour, makingVivannos, and making 
oatmeal slows down production and forces us to work 
harder and faster to get customers in and out of the 
store, especially during a rush. 

To add insult to injury, we get no raises for the extra 
work Starbucks wants us to do to make the company 
more profitable. Pretty soon they'll be telling us to 
make brick without straws- and yes, I am referencing 
Hebrew slaves, for the biblically illiterate. 

When will Partners speak up? When will we demand a 
voice in decisions that affect our work environment? 
One thing is certain, this list will get longer without us 
getting any increased wages, and were just gonna have 
to suck it up unless we rise up. 

-Anonymous SBUX Barista 



Editorial , continued from page 2 

stronger by our multiple unions. Every connec¬ 
tion we have with another fellow worker and her 
struggle, the struggles of their family, and the 
struggles she engages in with her other fellow 
workers makes us stronger.The workers will 
succeed where the citizens may become merely 
workers. As a union, we believe that our work 
creates the world and its wealth.We produce 
what others merely attempt to claim. Our goals 
are as clear as the challenges large: we should 
control what we produce, and be safe from the 
claims on it by unproductive interests such as 
managers, bosses, politicians, or police. But we 
have been taught an old lesson again: we must 
organize our own defense; we cannot rely on the 
forces of the state to do this for us, for it will 
not. 

-FW Ericco Hedake 


Response to 
the 

Current Fi¬ 
nancial 
Meltdown 


"Crises are always a threat and an 
opportunity as they break down 
business as usual, and reveal 
something of the inner workings 
and nastiness of capitalism.This 
one is not an exception and we 
can be sure that what will come 
out of it will be greatly a result of 
what people do in response to it. 

If the Great Depression is an indi¬ 
cation, it took more than ten 
years for capital to organize a 
different social order. Much can 
happen in such a period. 

The problem for us today is that 
workers are only organized 
around electoral politics at best..." 

—Silvia and George from the 
Midnight Notes Collective 

On October 23rd, a group of 22 
to 23 people from the independ¬ 
ent left community in the greater 
metropolitan area of the Twin 
Cities, met at May Day Books to 
begin discussing a response to the 
Economic Meltdown currently 
facing the US and the rest of the 
world. Some came as delegates 
from different groups, some as 
individuals concerned about the 
issue. 

I was one of the early ones to 
arrive. It felt good to reconnect 
with some old acquaintances from 
last year's AFSCME workers strike 
at the University of Minnesota, as 
well as new connections with 
others from different places in the 
left community at large.The 
stated objective was to begin an 
organized response by the inde¬ 
pendent Left.The meeting began 
with Jordan Kushner’s overview of 
how the meeting had been origi¬ 
nally conceived, including a sug¬ 
gestion of discussion on educa¬ 


tion, outcomes and overall direc¬ 
tion for the meeting to proceed. 
We then went on with introduc¬ 
tions around the room. 

The agenda arose from the dis¬ 
cussion: first, education - what is 
the source of the financial crisis 
and why are we going through 
this? Second, to brainstorm a list 
of action items including commu¬ 
nity education and outreach. Fi¬ 
nally, the group as a whole would 
then analyze the results of our 
discussion and develop next steps 
to take. 

Karen Redleaf has a background 
in economics, having studied it 
and worked as a stock trader 
about 20 years ago. She spent 
time going over the genesis of the 
situation, the 1999 repeal of the 
Glass-Steagall Act, which was 
originally passed in 1933. (For 
interested folks with online ac¬ 
cess, an informative time line on 
the birth and demise of Glass- 
Steagall is at PBS’s Frontline web¬ 
site online at http://tinyurl.com/ 
owl<6j) 

The final repeal of Glass-Steagall 
led the United States in a single 
decade to the current 2008 crisis 
in sub-prime mortgage specula¬ 
tion and derivative investments. 
Redleaf also gave a succinct over¬ 
view of investment banking, de¬ 
rivative trading and the problems 
with the deregulation of banking. I 
came away from this part of the 
meeting with a much better sense 
of the "casino-like" game of capi¬ 
talism and perhaps more impor¬ 
tant, starting point and desire to 
develop my own inquiry into the 
structure of the economic system 
and the underlying issues facing 
workers as a whole. 

The rest of the meeting was a 
brainstorming discussion. Some 
suggestions discussed, in no par¬ 
ticular order, included writing 
letters to local papers, recom¬ 
mending local union endorse¬ 
ments, developing a wealth tax, 
preventing foreclosure, nationaliz¬ 
ing control of banks, developing 
local bases of economic support, 
of the directions the ad hoc 
committee should take in its re- 
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sponse to the financial meltdown. Some suggestions 
were of a more idealized, visionary flavor, such as pre¬ 
senting demands for social change to the system, and 
organizing educational events and materials. I have to 
confess to my personal bias and preference for consid¬ 
ering what specific structures do our communities 
need to have in place to make things happen. 

Subcommittees were formed to develop communica¬ 
tion structures for the group, and to plan and create an 
upcoming educational forum. Next steps for the com¬ 
mittee include a meeting planned for November 6, 

2008 with the location to be announced. 

- FW Michele Rockne 


Economic Crisiscontinued from page I 

And so, the focus quickly shifted from trade wars to 
attacks on workers’ wages. In 1981,when the Profes¬ 
sional Air Traffic Controllers Organization (PATCO) 
went on strike, President Reagan declared the strike to 
be illegal, fired more than I 1,000 of the 13,000 union 
members, and replaced them with both civilian and 
military scabs. The strike was broken and the union 
dissolved. This was the beginning of a new and severe 
attack, both materially and ideologically, on the union 
movement, an attack that has continued to the present. 

The next step was the push for free trade agreements, 
such as NAFTA, and facilitating the export of produc¬ 
tion to third world countries. These measures all have 
the intended effect of globalizing labor market compe¬ 
tition in an effort to bring wages down everywhere 
that U.S. companies have a strong interest. The push 
for free trade started in the early 90’s, and continues 
today with free trade agreements currently being 
pushed for Central America, Colombia and elsewhere. 

Then, major welfare reform legislation was passed in 
1996 that eliminated the entitlement of poor families 
to assistance. This was also an attempt to increase 
labor market competition. By eliminating the safety 
net for the working class, workers in the margins of the 
labor market are more desperate to fight over the jobs 
that are available. 

These measures taken together created a massive flow 
of wealth to the elite. In recent years, a great deal of 
this wealth has been invested in housing. As more and 
more money went into the housing sector, prices went 
up, encouraging even more investment, and raising 
prices even more, in an ongoing cycle. 

As the value of homes increased, many working class 
families suddenly had access to unexpected wealth - 
the new equity (value minus amount owed) in their 


homes. Families have been en¬ 
couraged by lending institutions 
to take out loans against the eq¬ 
uity, and that credit-based spend¬ 
ing is what has sustained our 
economy in recent years. 

The problem is that many working 
people have been unable to make 
the payments on those loans be¬ 
cause of stagnated wages. On the 
one hand this means that the 
lending institutions have lost the 
value of those loans, and have 
been unwilling to give out further 
credit. This is the issue that has 
been on the news, and is the tar¬ 
get of the recent bailouts. 


crisis of wages is inherent in the 
capitalist system. It can be miti¬ 
gated, but only under favorable 
circumstances, and only 
temporarily. Our second task is 
to be prepared to organize the 
masses of people who are likely 
to lose their jobs, or their health 
coverage if they have any, or part 
of their wages. In other words, 
be prepared to organize the 
working class. 

-FW Joel Schwartz 


The deeper problem is that the 
working class has low wages, is 
mired in existing debt, and no 
longer has access to credit. Even 
the equity in their homes is 
evaporating as housing prices 
drop. So, workers are no longer 
able to fulfill the role of consum¬ 
ers keeping the economy afloat. 

This sets up a classic recession. 

As inventories build up because 
no one is buying, business slows in 
response, workers get laid off, 
which reduces consumer spending 
even more, creating a cycle that 
can be hard to break. 

This recession could be particu¬ 
larly bad for two reasons. The 
first is that the problems in the 
credit market affect business as 
well as consumers, making it more 
difficult for businesses to invest in 
new production. The second, as 
mentioned earlier, is that the ef¬ 
fects of stagnant wages were sup¬ 
pressed, in a sense, through inor¬ 
dinate amounts of credit tempo¬ 
rarily available to the working 
class. So, as mentioned earlier, the 
effects are compressed. 

Government measures to deal 
with the crisis are addressing only 
one side of it. Even Wall Street 
can see this, and isn’t buying the 
bailout, even though it is aimed 
directly at them. 

We are in for some rough times. 
Our task is twofold. On the one 
hand, we must educate people to 
the fact that this is a crisis of 
wages, not credit, and that this 


Upcoming 

Events. 

General Membership 
Branch Meeting 
November 11 at 7:00 PM 

Monthly business meeting for the 
IWWTwin Cities General 
membership Branch. Come vote 
on where your dues are spent! All 
members have a vote. Mayday 
Books, 301 Cedar Ave. 

Organizer Training 
November 16 6-Hour 
organizer training, details TBA. 
twincities@iww.org for more 
details. 

Red November/Black 
November 

November 22 at 6:00 PM 

IWW Fall Feast, dinner at 6, 
program at 7. Walker Community 
Church, 3104 16th Ave S. 

General Membership 
Branch Meeting 
December 2 at 7:00 PM 

Monthly business meeting for the 
IWWTwin Cities General 
membership Branch. Come vote 
on where your dues are spent! All 
members have a vote. Mayday 
Books, 301 Cedar Ave 





